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CHAPTER I.—THE ‘ISLAND MAID,’ 


HE broad red streaks of the rising 
sun had just begun to pierce the 
misty, tropic haze of early dawn 
as a small white-painted schooner, 
of about one hundred tons burden, 
bore down from the eastward upon 

the densely wooded shores of Mayou Island, 
which lies in placid seas between the coast of 
south-west New Guinea and the murderous and 
fever-stricken Solomon Islands. 

The white population of Mayou was not. large, 
for it consisted only of an English missionary 
and his wife (who was, of course, a white woman) ; 
a German trader named Peter Schwartzkoff 
(whose wife was a Samoan woman); an English 
trader named Charlie Blount, with his two half- 
caste sons and three daughters ; and an American 
trader and ex-boat-steerer of a whale-ship, named 
Nathaniel Burrowes, with his wives. 

Although the island is of large extent and of 
exceeding fertility, the native population was, at 
the time of this story, comparatively small, num- 
bering scarcely two thousand souls. The prin- 
cipal village was situated at the south-west end 
of the island, the rendezvous of the few trading- 
vessels from Australia that occasionally visited 
the place. Sometimes, however, a surveying 
vessel attached to the Australian station would 
call ; and at longer intervals still a ‘blackbirder,’ 
or labour-recruiting schooner, from Fiji or the 
Navigators’ Islands, would drop anchor off the 
village. At such times the monotony of the 
lives of the white residents of Mayou was _pleas- 
antly broken, for in the South Sea Islands 
generous hospitality to strangers is a ruling trait 
in the character of the isolated white men who 
have cast their lines in those lonely parts of the 
world. Once a year, too, a missionary vessel 
would drop anchor in the little reef-bound port 
nestling within a fringe of waving coco-palms 
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and sandy beach; but her visit was of moment 
only to the Rev. Mr Deighton, his wife, and 
their few native converts. The ship’s presence in 
the harbour was scarcely noticed by the other 
white men, much to the sorrow of the good- 
hearted missionary. But by the average trader 
in the South Seas, from Pitcairn Island to the 
Carolines, a missionary ship is not regarded as a 
welcome visitor. He considers, rightly or wrongly, 
that his business suffers considerably by an insti- 
tution known as the Mé (the May offering of the 
Christianised natives to the mission funds), by 
which some portion of the natives’ produce 
in copra, pearl-shell, and ivory-nuts goes into the 
hold of the mission-ship, instead of sometimes 
into the traders’ storehouses in liquidation of 
debts contracted long months beforehand. 

Almost with the rising of the sun, the schooner 
had been sighted by a party of natives who were 
fishing off the south end of the island, and in a 
few minutes their loud cry reached other natives 
on shore, and by them was called from house to 
house along the beach, till it reached the thickly 
clustering dwellings of the town itself. And pre- 
sently from a thousand throats came a deep, 
sonorous shout, ‘Hvaka! Evaka!’ (‘A ship! a 
ship!’); and then the brown-skinned people 
swarmed out of their thatched dwellings like bees 
from their hive, and ran, laughing and shouting 
together, down to the beach in front of the 
village. 

As the clamour increased, the Rev. Henry 
Deighton opened the door of his study and 
stepped out upon the shady veranda of the mis- 
sion-house, which stood upon a gentle, palm- 
covered rise, about five hundred yards from the 
thickly clustering houses of the native village. 
He was a tall, thin man, with deep, earnest eyes, 
and his face wore a wearied, anxious expression, 
very different from the calm, dignified air so 
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generally seen on the features of clerical gentlemen 
in other places besides the South Sea Islands. 
His long, lean body, coarse, toil-worn hands, 
and shabby clothing indicated, too, that the 
lines of the Rev. Henry had not been cast 
in a pleasant place when he chose the wild, 
malarial island of Mayou as the field of his 
labours. But if he showed bodily traces of the 
hard, continuous toil of mind and body he had 
undergone during his seven years’ residence 
among the savage denizens of Mayou, his eyes 
were still bright with the fire of that missionary 
spirit which animated the souls of such men 
as Moffat and Livingstone, and Patteson of 
Santa Cruz. For Henry Deighton believed in 
his work, and that he had been ‘called’ by the 
Almighty to that work; and so did his wife, a 
pretty, faded little woman of thirty, with a great 
yearning to save souls, and a greater yearning 
still to see once more a certain little village in 
Sussex, which for ever appeared in her dreams, 
and made her pillow wet of nights with home- 
hungering tears. 

Standing on the veranda, the missionary shaded 
his eyes from the glare of the sun with his 
bronze-hued hands, and looked seaward at the 
advancing vessel. His wife followed him, and 
placed her hand on his shoulder. 

‘What ship is it, Harry? Surely it cannot 
be the Glad Tidings. She is not due till 
December.’ 

‘No, Alice, he answered, ‘it certainly is not 
the Glad Tidings; and yet not a trading-vessel, I 
should think. She looks more like a yacht. Per- 
haps she may be a new man-of-war schooner from 
Sydney. However, we shall soon know. Put on 
your hat, my dear, and let us go down to the 
beach. Already Blount, Schwartzkoff, and Bur- 
rowes have gone, and it certainly would not do 
for me to remain in the background when the 
new-comers land.’ 

With her pale face flushing with gentle excite- 
ment at the prospect of meeting Europeans, Mrs 
Deighton retired to her room, and soon rejoined 
her husband, whe, white umbrella in hand, awaited 
her at the gate. 

The three traders were sitting on an upturned 
canoe on the beach when the missionary and his 
wife approached. Blount at once rose and shook 
hands with them; the American and German 
gave them a brief ‘Good-morning.’ 

‘Have you any idea of what vessel this is, Mr 
Blount?’ asked the Rev. Henry. ‘She certainly 
is a stranger.’ 

‘None at all,’ answered Blount ; ‘we were just 
wondering ourselves who she is, Doesn’t look 
like a trader; she’s more like a gunboat.’ 

Meantime the schooner had worked her way 
in through the passage between the reef, and, 
surrounded by a fleet of canoes, soon brought 
up and anchored. Her sails were very quickly 
handled ; then, almost as soon as she swung to 


her anchor, a smart white-painted boat was 
lowered from the starboard quarter, and the 
people on shore saw the crew haul her up to the 
gangway ladder. 

Presently a white man, who by his dress was 
an officer of the ship, followed by another person 
in a light tweed suit and straw hat, entered the 
boat, which then shoved off, and was headed for 
the shore. As she approached nearer, the traders 
and the missionary could see that the crew were 
light-skinned natives of Eastern Polynesia; they 
were dressed in blue dungaree jumpers, white 
duck pants, and straw hats. The officer—who 
steered with a steer-oar— wore a ‘brass-bound’ 
cap and brass-buttoned jacket, and every now and 
then turned to speak to the man in the tweed 
suit, who leaned back in the stern-sheets, smok- 
ing a cigar. 

‘She’s a yacht, I believe, said Blount, who 
had been keenly watching the approaching boat ; 
and then, turning to Mrs Deighton, he said, 
with a laugh, ‘I’m off, Mrs Deighton. I don’t 
want to be bothered with people of this sort. 
I know them too well—had a lot of experience 
of them when I was trading for Godeffroy’s 
in Samoa and Tahiti—glorified drapers or Aus- 
tralian cow-merchants (otherwise called squatters) 
from Sydney, who ask, “Have you — ah — got 
good shooting heah?” and wear coats with many 
pockets ;’ and turning on his heel, he raised his 
hat to Mrs Deighton, nodded to the other white 
men, and sauntered along the beach towards his 
house. 

‘I guess Blount’s kinder set agin meetin’ 
people like these,’ said Burrowes, nodding in the 
direction of the boat, and addressing himself to 
Mr and Mrs Deighton ; ‘reckons they might be 
some all-powerful British swells he chawed off 
the same plug with when he was one himself, 
Guess sich mighty people don’t skeer me much 
—not a cent’s worth.’ 

‘Id vas brober dad he should veel so,’ remarked 
the German. ‘If some German shentlemans vas 
to come here und zee me dressed like zom dirty 
zailor mans, den I, too, vould get me home to 
mein house.’ 

‘My friends’ said Mr Deighton, speaking 
reproachfully, yet secretly pleased at Blount’s 
departure, ‘no man need feel ashamed at meet- 
ing his countrymen on account of his poverty 
of attire I am sure that the sight of an 
English gentleman is a very welcome one to 
Mrs Deighton and myself, and that we need be 
under no fear of having our clothing criticised 
by one.’ 

‘Wal,’ said Burrowes, with easy but not offen- 
sive familiarity, ‘I guess, parson, thet you and 
Mrs Deighton had better form yourselves inter 
a committee of welcome, and interdooce me and 
Dutchy here to these British dukes or whatever 
they air. I reckon I ain’t much in the speechi; 
fyin’ line myself, neither is Dutchy’ — nodding 
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at his stolid-faced companion—‘and you can sling 
in somethin’ ornymental *bout me_ bein’ the 
representative of the United States—a gentleman 
a-recrootin’ of his health in the South Sea 
Islands.’ 

By this time the boat was close to, and in 
another minute her bows ploughed into the white 
beach, and the straw-hatted, tweed-suited gentle- 
man in the stern jumped lightly out. Taking 
off his hat with a graceful circular sweep, which 
included every one in the little group before him, 
he said with languid politeness : 

*Good-day, madam and gentlemen. 
hoped to have had the pleasure of meeting 
Europeans in this place, and certainly never 
imagined that that pleasure would be enhanced 
by the presence of a lady, whom, I doubt not, is 
a countrywoman ;’? and he bowed again to Mrs 
Deighton, who stood a little apart from the 
others, 

‘I am pleased to meet you, sir, said the mis- 
sionary, shaking hands with the new-comer. ‘You 
are welcome, sir; very welcome to Mayou, and to 
anything that it lies in our power to furnish you 
with for your schooner—or, I should say, yacht, 
for such, by her handsome appearance, I presume 
she is 

The visitor, who was a handsome, fair-haired 
man, with a blonde moustache and blue eyes, 
bowed and smiled his thanks, and then said 
sweetly, ‘May I introduce myself? My name is 
De Vere.’ 

‘And I am the Rev. Henry Deighton, 
missionary-in-charge of Mayou; and this is Mrs 
Deighton. My two’—he hesitated a little at 
‘friends’ and slurred it over softly—‘my two 
friends here are Mr Peter Schwartzkoff and Mr 
Nathaniel Burrowes.’ 


I scarcely 


‘Delighted to meet you, gentlemen,’ said Mr 
De Vere, first bowing to the lady, and then ex- 
tending a white, shapely hand to the men, 
‘I shall be very glad indeed, Mr Deighton, to 
avail myself of your kind offer. We are in 
want of water, and anything in the way of 
vegetables and poultry that we can get. We 
met with very bad weather coming through 
the southern portion of the Solomon Group, and 
the little live-stock we had was washed overboard ; 
in fact, we shall have to repair damages to our 
bulwarks here.’ 

‘Might I inquire, mister,” asked Burrowes, ‘if 
your vessel is a trader, or jist a pleasure-schooner, 
as the parson here says?’ 

‘Mr Deighton is quite correct,’ said Mr De 
Vere, with another graceful bow; ‘the Island 
Maid is a yacht. I can quite understand your 
not being able to make her out at first. She 
was originally built for the navy as a surveying 
vessel, but was sold in Sydney after a few years’ 
service. I bought lier, and had her altered into 
a yacht, to cruise among these delightful islands. 
My friend, the Honourable Mr Morecombe- 
Lycett, accompanies me. Our English yachting 
experience had much to do with our determination 
to make our present cruise. In fact’—and here Mr 
De Vere showed his white, even teeth in a smile, 
and stroked his drooping, blonde moustache—‘ we 
left England with the intention of chartering a 
vessel in Sydney to visit the South Seas. Mr 
Morecombe-Lycett is, however, very unwell to-day, 
and so did not come on shore; but here am I, 
and I am very happy indeed to make your ac- 
quaintance.” Then, turning towards the boat, and 
addressing the officer who still kept his seat, he 
said, ‘Come ashore for me at noon, Captain 
Sykes.’ 


BACTERIA IN HARNESS. 


By J. B. C. 


during the last fifteen years relat- 
ing to the connection between 
bacteria and specific diseases, and 
of the numerous discoveries in this 
new field of human knowledge, the 
majority of people to-day have entirely lost sight 
of the fact that there are useful micro-organisms 
in the world, and they are firm in their belief 
that all bacteria are harmful and exist solely to 
create and propagate disease. 

There would undoubtedly be great relief in many 
minds if it could be announced on good authority 
that the conditions which favour the existence and 
reproduction of these minute organisms had ceased 
to be present on this earth, or that germ-life had 
suffered -extermination by a natural process. The 
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life of many of the human race has become a 
burden to them since they heard of the close con- 
nection that exists between bacteria and disease. 
They realise in a most vivid manner that the 
food they eat, the water they drink, and even 
the very air they breathe are rarely free from 
these ‘pestilential microbes.’ Life as these nerv- 
ous ones see it is a long-drawn-out conflict 
between the human unit and countless myriads 
of invisible but deadly enemies. The attack is 
delivered at every movement and at every step 
of the man’s path through life; and the end is 
foregone—the microbes invariably win, though 
their triumph may be long delayed. The writer 
knows of a distinguished scientist who is so over- 
powered by the thought of the constant danger to 
which he is exposed that his life is passed in a 
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state of nervous dread of infectious disease ; and 
the calmness and serenity of mind which are 
generally characteristic of the true philosopher 
are entirely lost. 

It is not the writer’s purpose in this article 
to discuss the connection between these minute 
organisms and specific diseases; but it may be 
stated that the views to which expression has been 
given above are not supported by facts. There are 
undoubtedly immense numbers of these forms of 
bacteria which cause disease in existence in the world 
to-day ; but types and forms which are perfectly 
harmless to human life are present in far greater 
numbers, and these are performing work which is 
absolutely essential for the continuance of the 
human race. The average man’s danger from in- 
fectious disease is not greater, but less, than it was 
fifty years ago; for, now that the true cause of 
infection is known, it is possible to take a rational 
course in guarding against it. The real safeguard 
is to keep one’s mind and body in a good condition 
of health. The tissues of the body when perfectly 
healthy are able to kill the disease germs that 
may find their way into it; and it is asserted by 
some biologists that the white corpuscles of the 
blood are the agents which perform this service 
for man. Safety, then, is to be found, not in fussy 
and abortive attempts to exterminate all the bacteria 
in the water we drink or the air we breathe, but 
in a state of physical health which will resist the 
attacks of the comparatively small numbers of 
disease bacteria which we may meet in our daily 
life. 

Turning now to a consideration of that much 
larger number of micro-organisms which perform 
useful service in the world, it is the writer’s inten- 
tion in the present article to give some account of 
the operations of these, and of the manner in 
which man has called them to his aid in certain of 
the industries which he carries on, and in dealing 
with one of the problems of modern life. Man 
has, in fact, learned how to control these micro- 
scopic germs, and he has harnessed them, with the 
great forces of Nature, to the car of his social and 
industrial progress, 

The scientific name for the minute forms of life 
which are popularly known as bacteria, microbes, 
or germs is Schizomycetes. These organisms 
occupy in the biological classification of living 
forms the border-line between vegetable and 
animal life; and biologically considered they are 
minute vegetable organisms allied to the alge but 
devoid of chlorophyll. They are found every- 
where when the necessary conditions for their 
life exist. These conditions are heat, moisture, 
and organic matter. We thus see that the desire 
of some people to live in a world where no micro- 
organisms are to be found could only be realised 
by migration to the arctic regions or to the 
moon. Little was known of bacteria until the latter 
half of the present century, because the microscopes 
in use were not sufficiently powerful to distinguish 


one form from another. When we find that they 
vary in length from g¢50 to soo Of an inch, this 
fact is not very surprising. According to Pearmain 
and Moor, when seen under the highest microscopic 
power, they are little larger than dots of ink on 
paper ; while a man of average height seen under 
the same magnification would be higher than Mont 
Blanc. They multiply by fission so rapidly under 
favourable conditions that, according to Cohn, one 
bacteria in twenty-four hours becomes the primary 
parent of sixteen and a half millions. Luckily 
for man, this rapidity of reproduction is checked 
under normal conditions by failure of the food- 
supply. That man has learned not only to recognise 
different varieties of these minute organisms, but 
to control and regulate their operations, is certainly 
not the least of his achievements during the present 
century. 


BACTERIA THE CHIEF AGENTS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF ALCOHOL, 


Sugar when subjected to the action of a minute 
organism known biologically as Saccharomyces 
cerevisie (its more humble name. is yeast) splits 
up into alcohol and carbonic acid gas. This 
change can only occur within certains limits of 
temperature—a fact well known to those house- 
wives who still make their own bread. Saccharo- 
myces cerevisie, like many of his human brethren, 
is lazy and lethargic in the cold; and it is 
only when comfortably warm that his peculiar 
activities become manifest. The use of this organ- 
ism for producing carbonic acid in dough, and 
thereby causing the bread to ‘rise,’ is, however, 
a comparatively unimportant branch of his 
life’s work. The greater number of Saccharomyces 
cerevisiw in existence to-day are to be found in 
breweries, and in the fermenting vats of the 
wine districts of Europe and Australia. In these 
two wine-growing industries countless millions of 
these micro-organisms are engaged converting malt 
and grape-sugar into alcohol; and the manufac- 
ture of beer and of wines would undergo a 
revolutionary change if, from any cause, Saccharo- 
myces cerevisie were no longer available for this 


purpose. 


BACTERIA THE CHIEF AGENTS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF VINEGAR. 


Vinegar is obtained by the oxidation of 
alcohol. If the alcohol has been obtained by 
fermentation of malt-sugar, the product is known 
as malt-vinegar. When grape-sugar is used we 
obtain wine-vinegar. This oxidation, or substitu- 
tion of one atom of oxygen for two atoms. of 
hydrogen in the molecule of aleohol, can be 
euried out chemically in many ways in the 
laboratory. On a manufacturing scale, however, 
such methods would be very costly ; and bacteria 
again come to man’s aid, and provide him 
with a certain and simple means for effecting 
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the desired change. The organism used for this 
purpose is known as Mycoderma aceti. The 
manufacture of vinegar is most expeditiously 
carried on in large vessels filled with deal shav- 
ings, and kept at a temperature of thirty-six 
degrees to forty degrees centigrade. These shavings 
become in course of time covered with colonies 
of Mycoderma aceti, and the alcohol which is 
passed over the shavings is, by the agency of 
these micro-organisms, converted into acetic acid 
or vinegar. Only malt-vinegar is made in this 
country. 


BACTERIA AS THE SCAVENGERS OF THE 
EARTH. 


We now come to the most important and most 
useful forms of the bacteria with which the earth 
is crowded. These micro-organisms are the minute 
scavengers of creation, They are continually at 
work, wherever dead organic matter is to be 
found, breaking up the complex chemical com- 
pounds which it contains, and restoring to Dame 
Nature the raw material of her manufactory. 
The forms of bacteria which we have hitherto 
been discussing are only partial in their work ; 
they carry oxidation up to a certain point, and 
leave an organic molecule of still fairly complex 
structure. Those which we are now considering 
are more thorough in their activity; and they 
convert the nitrogen, carbon, and hydrogen of the 
most complex organic compounds into nitrates, 
carbonic acid, and water. Bury any organic sub- 
stance in the ground ; in a few days or weeks it 
will be resolved into its elements by the activity 
of these minute germs. Even rags similarly 
buried will completely disappear. The micro- 
organisms which produce these changes are broadly 
classed as aérobic and anaérobic germs. The 
former require light and oxygen for the exercise 
of their activities, and are found in great numbers 
in the upper layers of the soil. The latter work 
chiefly in the absence of these conditions, and are 
therefore found deeper down where neither light 
nor air can penetrate. It is these two classes of 
micro-organisms that render life possible on this 
earth to-day. 

Vegetable forms of life have been engaged for 
many thousands of years in building up com- 
plex bodies which are known as cellulose and 
protoplasm from the inorganic materials pre- 
sented to them in the air and soil. The animal 
world in its turn feeds on this vegetable matter, 
and converts the protoplasm and other compounds 
which it finds in the plant into flesh, bone, and 
muscle. Had there been no counter-process at 
work in the world, all the oxygen, nitrogen, and 
carbon would have been long ago locked up in 
animal or vegetable forms, and life would have 
become extinct because these necessary elements of 
physical life were missing. The great work of 
breaking up the complex organic compounds that 
form the physical frame of vegetable and animal 


life has been entrusted to those minute organisms 
which we are now discussing; and it is to them 
that we owe it that, after life has existed upon 
this earth for many thousands of years, and after 
millions upon millions of living forms have oceu- 
pied its surface, there is still practically a virgin 
earth at Nature’s command, and, instead of a per- 
fect charnel-house of dead remains, we find a world 
as fresh and sweet as it was thousands of years 
ago. 

But, while man has known for many years that 
these aérobic and anaérobic germs were Nature’s 
scavengers, he has not known how to call them 
to his assistance in dealing with certain forms of 
organic matter; and it is only within the last 
five years that practical steps have been taken to 
utilise these micro-organisms for the solution of 
the greatest problem of the present day. The 
disposal and treatment of the drainage and refuse 
of our great cities and towns has engaged the 
attention of sanitary engineers for years. Pro- 
bably no subject has called forth such a fruitless 
expenditure of energy and money, After fifty 
years of effort, not one of the methods of treat- 
ment tried up to the year 1890 has proved ab- 
solutely successful. The idea that bacteria might 
be called to man’s aid in dealing with this 
problem first found expression in certain reports 
made by Dr Sorby, Professor Dupré, and Mr 
Dibdin in the years 1884-90. The Massachusetts 
Board of Health then carried out some experi- 
mental trials in the United States; and quite 
recently applications of this method of treatment 
upon a practical scale have occurred in this 
country, and have been surprisingly successful. 
The aérobic or the anaérobie types of micro- 
organism seem equally efficient for the attainment 
of the desired end—the production of a clear and 
harmless effluent from the liquid containing both 
solid and liquid organic matters which flows from 
the city drains. The method of treatment is 
simple in the extreme. In the one case a large 
pit is excavated and covered in. The whole of 
the drainage of the town is then allowed to 
flow slowly through it. If the temperature be 
favourable, anaérobic germs multiply in enormous 
numbers in this pit, and so active do they 
become that in twenty-four hours all the solid 
organic matters have undergone liquefaction, 
nitrogen compounds have been converted into 
nitrates, and a clear and innocuous effluent can 
be obtained by merely filtering the overflow 
from this pit through an ordinary filter-bed. 
Exeter, Sutton, and other places are already 
using these ‘septic tanks’ with most satisfactory 
results, 

The activity of the aérobie germs is utilised by 
forming a suitable habitat for them in filter-beds 
made with large-sized pieces of coke. The 
drainage is passed through these intermittently, 
since it is found that it is necessary to allow 
air to enter all the interstices of the bed 
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periodically, in order to maintain the bacteria | new system, the aim is to supply the conditions 


which are present at their highest level of | (heat, &.) favourable to the rapid increase of the 
efficiency. A recently patented form of bacterial | micro-organisms, and to the highest efficiency of has 
filter-bed may, however, be worked continuously. | their destructive activities. By the older method tn 
As in the case of the septic tank, these filter- | of treatment, the ultimate decomposition of the ee 
beds only yield their best results when kept | organic matter was postponed but not avoided ; ‘ 
within fairly narrow limits of temperature. | and somewhere, in the estuaries of rivers or dei 
Bacterial filters have been tried at Radley, | farther out at sea, it was occurring with the usual chi 
Epsom, Claybury, Accrington, and Leeds during | unpleasant accompaniment. By the new method, ‘ 
the last two years, and in every case success has | the work of decomposition will be carried to oak 
attended their use. completion in a few hours, in localities which “a. 


Micro-organisms are thus about to become man’s 


man selects as the most suitable ; and so rapidly it 
efficient servants for the solution of one of the 


and efficiently will the work be performed that 


greatest problems of modern civilised life. It 
may be pointed out that this newest method of 
treatment is the direct opposite of that which 
has been hitherto used. The sanitary engineer’s 
efforts in the past were directed towards pre- 
venting bacterial decomposition of town drainage ; 
they are now to be directed towards expediting 
it. Under the old methods of treatment it was 


its objectionable characteristics will be entirely 


eliminated. 

As already stated, many towns have already 
initiated this new method of treatment, with 
most successful results; and the writer has 
little doubt that in the coming century these 
colonies of bacteria working in the service of 
man, and completely under his control, will be 


customary to add chemicals with the very aim of | as common a feature of city life as the town Br 
killing or rendering inoperative the micro-organisms | fire-brigade and the city police force of the we 
which were known to be present. Under the | present day. Sh 
us 
do 
lu 
THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. is 
By Guy Boorusy, 
CHAPTER XXVIL. yo 
mqy)HE horror which greeted the an- ‘We'll presume, for the sake of argument, that “ 
nouncement that a man-o’-war had | she is Russian,’ said Browne. ‘Now what is to fin 
made its appearance upon the | be done? Mr M‘Cartney,’ he added, turning to Pe 
horizon may be better imagined | the chief-engineer, ‘what was the cause of the in 
than described. breakdown in your department ?’ 

‘By heaven, we have been ‘A bit of foul play, if I know anything - 
trapped !’ cried MacAndrew as he ran out of the | about such things,’ replied the other. ‘Early th 
smoking-room in Browne’s wake, and gazed out | this morning, or last night, somebody removed ff 
to sea. the main crosshead-pin of the high-pressure th 

They formed a small group in front of the | engine.’ If. 
door: Browne, MacAndrew, Maas, Jimmy Foote, ‘With what result?’ inquired Browne. me 
the captain, and the chief-engineer. Day was ‘That we’re as helpless as a log, sir, replied th 
searcely born, yet the small black spot upon the | the chief-engineer. ‘Until it has been replaced fr 
horizon could be plainly descriel by every | it would be useless for us to attempt to get any on 
one of the party, and was momentarily grow- | steam out of her.’ - 
ing larger. Without doubt it was a man-o’-war- ‘But surely you have some duplicate pins,’ be 
What was more to the point, she was coming | said Browne a little testily. ‘Why not put one ail 
up at a good rate of speed. The position was | in, and then let us get ahead again without th 
an eminently serious one, and what those on | further loss of time?’ a 
board the yacht had to decide was what should ‘For the simple reason, sir, that all the dupli- T 
be done. cates have been taken too, the old man th 

‘If she’s a Russian, we’re in no end of a | replied. ‘Whoever worked the plot must have ti 
hole” said MacAndrew ; ‘and, when you come to | the run of the ship at his fingers’-ends. I only ar 
think of it, she’s scarcely likely to belong to any | wish I could lay my hands upon him, that’s E 
other nationality.’ all. I’d make him smart, or my name’s not he 

‘Let us come into the smoking-room and talk | M‘Cartney.’ 
it over,’ said Browne; and as he spoke he led ‘Surely such an important point can easily be wi 
the way into the room he mentioned. Once | ascertuined, said Maas. ‘Will you leave it to me by 
inside, they seated themselves, and fell to dis- | to make inquiries?’ m 
cussing the situation. ‘Oh, don’t you trouble” said Browne. ‘I th 
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shall sift the matter myself later on,’ As 
he said this he noticed that Jimmy Foote 
had not entered the smoking-room with them. 
In an idle sort of a way he wondered at his 
absence. 

‘How long will it take you to repair the 
damage, do you think?’ Browne inquired of the 
chief-engineer. 

‘Well, sir, it all depends upon circumstances, 
said that officer. ‘If we find the duplicate pins 
we can do it in less than an hour; if we cannot, 
it may take us twelve hours, and it may take us 
twenty-four, 

‘And how long do you think it will be before 
that boat comes up?’ said Browne, turning to the 
captain. 

‘Oh, a good hour at least, sir,’ the captain 
replied. ‘She has seen us; and I’m afraid it 
would be of no use our even thinking of trying 
to get away from her.’ 

‘But how do you know that she wants us?’ 
Browne inquired. ‘Being aware of our own guilt, 
we naturally presume she knows it too, As 
Shakespeare says, “Conscience makes cowards of 
us all.” I don’t think there can be very much 
doubt but that she’s after us, said Browne 
lugubriously. ‘Her appearance at such a time 
is rather too much of a coincidence. Well, Mr 
M‘Cartney, you’d better get to work as soon as 
possible. In the meantime, Captain Mason, keep 
your eye on yonder vessel, and let me know 
how she progresses. We,’ he continued, turning 
to MacAndrew and Maas, ‘must endeavour to 
find some place in which to hide Monsieur 
Petrovitch, should the commanding officer take it 
into his head to send a boat to search, the ship.’ 

The captain and the engineer rose and left the 
room; and when the door had closed behind 
them the others sat down to the consideration 
of the problem which Browne had placed before 
them. It was knotty in more points than one. 
If, as Browne had the best of reasons for sup- 
posing, the warship was in search of them, 
they would hunt the yacht from stem to stern, 
from truck to keelson, before they would be 
satisfied that the man they wanted was not 
on board. To allow him to be found would 


be the most disastrous thing that could pos-. 


sibly happen to all of them. But the question 
that had to be settled was where he could be 
hidden with any reasonable chance of safety. 
They had barely an hour in which to make up 
their minds on this point and to stow the fugi- 
tive away before the man-o’-war’s boat would 
arrive. In vain they ransacked their brains, 
Every hiding-place they hit upon seemed to 
have some disadvantage. 

‘The only place I can think of) said Maas, 
who was lolling in a corner smoking a cigarette, 
‘would be in one of these lockers. He might 
manage to crouch in it, and they would scarcely 
think of looking for him there,’ 


‘It would be one of the first they would try,’ 
said MacAndrew scornfully. ‘No, Mr Browne; 
the only spot I can think of is in the tunnel of 
the tail shaft. We might squeeze him in there, 
and I could go with him to take care that he 
makes no noise,’ 

‘The very idea, Browne replied. ‘There’s 
plenty of room, and no one would ever suspect 
his presence there. If you will take charge 
of him, and get him down there at once, I 
will go off and see Miss Petrovitch, and tell 
her what has happened, and what we intend 
to do,’ 

‘And is there nothing I can do to help?’ 
Maas inquired, raising himself to a_ sitting 
posture. 

‘Oh yes, said Browne. ‘You can keep your 
eye on the warship, and warn us when she 
gets too close to be pleasant. By the way, 
I must confess I should like to know where 
Jimmy Foote is . It’s not like him to be 
out of the way when there’s trouble in the 
wind.’ 

Without waiting for a reply, he ran down the 
companion-ladder and made his way along the 
saloon in the direction of Katherine’s cabin. On 
reaching it he rapped upon the panel of the door, 
and bade Katherine dress as quickly as possible, 
and come to him in the saloon. The girl must 
have gathered from his voice that something very 
serious had oceurred, for it was not long before 
she made her appearance with a scared look 
upon her face. 

‘What has happened?’ she asked. ‘I can see 
something is the matter. Please tell me every- 
thing.’ 

‘Something very unpleasant,’ Browne replied. 
‘In the first place, some evilly-disposed person 
has tampered with the engines so that we cannot 
go ahead for the present ; but, worse than that, 
& man-o’-war—presumably a Russian—has come 
up over the horizon, and is steaming towards 
us,’ 

‘A Russian man-o’-war?’ she cried, with a look 
of terror in her eyes. ‘Do you mean that she 
has come after us?’ 

‘I cannot speak positively, of course,’ said 


_Browne, ‘but since she is here, it looks very 


much like it. 

‘Oh Jack, Jack,’ she cried excitedly, ‘what 
did I tell you at the beginning? This is all 
my fault. I told you I should bring trouble 
and disgrace upon you. Now my words have 
come true.’ 

‘You have done nothing of the kind, Browne 
replied. ‘There is treachery aboard, otherwise 
this would never have happened.’ 

Afterwards, when he came to think it all over, 
it struck Browne as a remarkable fact that on 
this occasion her first thought was not for her 
father, as was her usual custom, but for himself. 
What did this mean? Had she been disappointed 
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in her parent, as he had half-expected she would 
be? Her quick womanly intuition must have 
told her what was passing in his mind, for her 
face suddenly flushed scarlet, and, clenching her 
hands together, she said slowly and deliberately, 
as if the question were being wrung from her, and 
she were repeating something she had no desire 
to say: 

‘But if it is a Russian man-o’-war, what will 
become of my poor father ?’ 

‘We are going to hide him, said Browne, 
‘MacAndrew has taken him below to a certain 
place where he will be quite safe. He will re- 
main there while the ship is in sight, and rejoin 
us when she has disappeared again. Believe 
me, dear, they shall not get him, whatever they 
may do.’ 

There was a little pause, and then Katherine 
said, as if she were following up the conver- 
sation : 

‘It would be too cruel if he were to be cap- 
tured, just as he has got away,’ 

‘He shall not be captured; never fear,’ said 
Browne. ‘And now, dear, you had better go and 
tell Madame Bernstein all that has happened. I 
think you had better both remain in your cabins 


A PORTUGUESE 


\HE formality and etiquette of the 
Portuguese Court is as rigid as 
that of the Spanish—for nine or 
ten months of the year at least ; 
and the sojourner at Lisbon rarely 
sees the king and queen except in 
semi-state. But when the Court moves to the 
seaside, and takes up its residence in the village 
of Cascaes, everything is changed, and the royal 
couple and their children delight in a freedom 
that is astonishing in its contrast. 

Cascaes originally was nothing more than a big 


* fort, built on a small promontory near the mouth 


of the Tagus, yet far enough to be outside the 
‘sphere of influence’ of its yellow flood, charged 
with the waste of the City of the Seven Hills. 
It was only accessible by a rough mule-track 
along the coast ; and, when modern guns demon- 
strated, even to the sleepy Portuguese, the use- 
lessness of thick stone walls as a means of defence, 
its isolated position was thought just the thing 
for a prison; a prison it was made, and it 
answered its purpose admirably. In course of 
time a few fishermen built their huts and 
cottages on the shore of the little bay, not a 
hundred yards wide, that nestled under the pro- 
tection of the headland, and beached their ta 
on the strip of sand that fringed it, and thus 
formed the nucleus of what is now the most 
fashionable watering-place in Portugal. 

It was Dom Louis, father of the present king, 


SEASIDE 


for the present. When the Russian officer arrives, 
if all turns out as Iam very much afraid it will, 
I will ask you to dress and come on deck, for 
they will ask to be allowed to search your cabins 
for a certainty.’ 

‘IT will go to madame at once,’ she answered ; 
‘but I think’ 

She was about to say more when a footstep 
sounded upon the companion-ladder, and a moment 
later Jimmy Foote, his face surcharged with excite- 
ment, looked down upon them. 

‘For heaven’s sake, Browne, he cried as he 
held on to the brass hand-rail, ‘come up to the 
smoking-room at once! There is not a moment 
to lose.’ 

‘What on earth has happened?’ Browne in- 
quired as he left Katherine’s side and bounded 
up the ladder. 

‘Just what I suspected, said Jimmy. ‘I never 
could have believed such villainy could be possible.’ 

Having reached the deck, they hastened towards 
the smoking-room. As he did so Browne glanced 
out to sea, and noticed that the man-o’-war was 
now so close that her hull could plainly be dis- 
tinguished, At most she could not be more than 
eight or nine miles away. 


RESORT. 


who, struck by the health of the prisoners and 
the coolness of their prison in the summer, 
promptly turned them out, and set to work to 
modernise the interior of the building. He built 
himself a long, low, unpretentious kind of bunga- 
low along one side of the great inside square 
of the fort, turning the warders’, officers’, and 
soldiers’ quarters into accommodation for his 
suite and servants. Here, to this humble abode, 
he delighted to retire during the hot months, 
and amuse himself as he listed, But the queen, 
Maria Pia, did not care for it, and Cascaes knew 
her not, 

Of course, fashionable Lisbon was not going to 
be left out, and very soon every available bit of 
ground within sight of the fort was built upon ; 
but nobody dreamed of buying up the fishermen, 
and so their huts and cottages remained ; and 
thus you find the place a jumble of magnificent 
villas and dirty hovels, plastered about regardless 
of plan or surroundings, wherever a level spot 
can be found to build on. 

In Portugal, as elsewhere, the enterprising, if 
impecunious, scion of nobility exists, ready to 
turn an honest penny if he can; hence it was 
not long before a certain count formed a little 
syndicate, and bought a most lovely property 
about a mile along the coast, which he proceeded 
to lay out in French fashion, after the style of 
Nice or Cannes or any of the Riviera resorts, 
He built chalets, villas, and magnificent houses, 
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laid on water and electric light, installed up-to- 
date baths, hotels, and a casino, not to mention 
lovely gardens and lawn-tennis courts. He brought 
the railway from Lisbon, and turned out his property 
dazzling with pines, mimosa, roses, and eucalyptus ; 
in fact, he made a perfect paradise of it; but, 
alas! it was not Cascaes; rough, dirty, rocky 
Cascaes was under the royal eye. Estoril, the 
new place, though quite close, could not be seen 
from the fort. Thus the créme de la créme would 
have none of it, but preferred to huddle up any- 
how in a royal atmosphere; and the count’s 
venture had to put up with wealthy bankers and 
tradesmen. But perhaps it was better for the 
company, as these worthy folks paid their rents, a 
little transaction often overlooked by their betters. 
However, Cascaes benefited in so far as the rail- 
way was continued past Estoril up to its doors ; 
but there improvements ended. Gas or electric 
lighting was scorned, water was scarce, and sani- 
tation was unknown. 

Although every available house and lodging is 
snapped up early in the year, the place is empty 
until the end of July, when the Court comes; 
then everything is bustle and animation. I am 
writing now of the present king and queen, Dom 
Carlos and Donna Amelie, the latter a sister of 
the Duke of Orleans. Simplicity is the order 
of the day. Most of the grand carriages and 
high steppers are left behind, brakes, dog-carts, 
mules and rope-harness taking their place. 
Even the servants’ liveries—the newest, I should 
say—are put away, and old weather-beaten ones, 
the silver lace worn and tarnished, take their 
place. 

At Cascaes everybody who is anybody gets up 
at five o’clock, and—in flannels of every shade and 
style, white linen coats and frocks, and such-like 
easy and airy garments—wanders down to the 
little sandy bay to bathe. Here the arrangements 
are very primitive. Little flimsy cotton tents, 
too small for an average Englishman to stand up 
or turn about in, are pitched anyhow in a com- 
pact mass; they are nearly transparent, and 
collapse at a puff of wind or an incautious foot 
treading on a guy-rope. Their discomfort is 
intense ; yet, although several Frenchmen have 
tried to get a concession to put up bathing- 
cabins, to be removed in winter, they are always 
refused, and things go on in the old happy way. 
However, the gaiety of the bathers is in no way 
affected by the wretched accommodation, Every- 
body ‘knows everybody, and the chatter and 
laughter is incessant. The royalties bathe with 
everybody else, splashing and skylarking in the 
water without restraint with their subjects ; and 
all the world seems to enjoy the early dip 
amazingly. 

At Estoril you may see the garments of Trou- 
ville and Dieppe ; but at Cascaes the old-fashioned 
long blue serge shapeless garment of opr ancestors 
is de rigueur. By seven all is over, the beach 


deserted and the tents struck, and the good folk 
betake themselves home to breakfast, and then, 
with closed sun-blinds, sleep away the heat of 
the day. At least this is the prevalent idea ; 
but, should you get a peep behind the jealously- 
closed green shutters, I fancy you might see 
many a merry card-party, in light and airy 
costume, in the cool and shady north rooms, ice- 
drinks being much in evidence. Your ‘ Portugee’ 
is an inveterate gambler, dice being his chosen 
method. During these playing-hours of sunshine 
the place is, to all appearance, dead ; a stray dog 
or an English tourist the sole living thing that 
may venture out. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon the human 
ant-heap wakes, and the one drive, a level stretch 
of road along the top of the cliffs to the north, 
extending about a mile, and catching every stray 
breath from the Atlantic, is crowded. But the 
morning’s simplicity has changed, at least as far 
as the ladies are concerned. The latest Parisian 
creations dazzle the eye; even the men, while 
still sporting flannels and white ducks, have them 
cut in the latest fashion, and the ties must be 
seen to be believed. A Portuguese swell devotes 
his whole attention to his linen and his tie; 
both are beautiful to behold. But, alas that 
I have to write it! fine feathers do not in 
this case make fine birds. The Portuguese are 
ugly—very. Of all the well-dressed crowd of 
under-sized, sallow-faced people, the queen stands 
out a brilliant exception, as she skilfully guides 
her four-in-hand through the throng, a tall 
commanding figure, acknowledging her subjects’ 
salutes with dignified sweetness. She is not 
Portuguese. The king, with a straw hat on his 
nose, and a most enormous cigar protruding 
from under it—he has these specially made— 
drives a pair, with an aide-de-camp beside him ; 
but his brother, Dom Affonso, tears along full 
pelt, driving four huge black mules in a high 
brake, with rope harness and many bells and red 
tassels. He stands up on the box flogging them 
mercilessly with a short-handled, long-lashed stock- 
whip, now and again rapping out weird swear- 
words at those who do not get out of his way fast 
enough. It is not one of the most edifying sights 
of Cascaes. 

Just before seven o'clock all the carriages are 
pulled up close to the palace ; their occupants get 
out, and everybody stands about in groups, gos- 
siping and shaking hands, on a long terrace that 
overhangs the sea and catches the setting sun 
full. The king talks confidentially to his friends, 
and everybody who has the right kisses the 
queen’s hand ; and at seven all disperse to dress 
for dinner. 

At nine o'clock the military band that plays 
during the royal dinner comes out into the big 
yard of the fort and plays there; and then any- 
body who likes—fishermen, townspeople, tourists, 
and all—are admitted over the drawbridge and 
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through the big gates, and crowd and jostle and 
perspire to their hearts’ content, while the royal 
party looks down and grins at them from the 
breezy heights of the battlements. This is called 
pecé frito, or ‘fried fish, and it expresses the idea 
exactly. 

The king loves sport of every kind, and may 
be seen by those who know when and where to 
look, now and then, unattended, and clad as a 
simple fisherman, blue jersey and _bare-legged, 
spearing grey mullet, as they swiftly slip past 
in the clear water, from the rocky ledges that 
stretch towards Cape Roca. I once met him 
thus, without any idea of his identity ; but this 
is neither here nor there. 

Sometimes the young bloods elect to give an 
amateur bull-fight, and capital fun it is, without 
a trace of cruelty. A wooden ring is built—a 
small edition of a real stone bull-ring; and the 
show takes place exactly as a real one, with this 
exception: instead of fierce bulls, young heifers 
are used, their budding horns well covered at the 
points with big balls of leather and india-rubber. 
The gallant amateurs get tossed and knocked 
down freely, to the huge delight of their friends; 
but, beyond a few bruises, they are none the 


worse, seemingly. The evening before the fight 
takes place the animals are driven from the 
farm out in the country where they have been 
collected, through the village to the pens at the 
bull-ring. They are hustled through at full speed 
by the jeunesse doré, mounted on ponies and 
armed with blunt-ended lances, the king leading. 
As they tear down the streets women scream, 
children fall flat, and men laugh and shout, and 
everybody is happy, for bull-fighting is as dear 
to the Portuguese as to the Spaniards, although 
it lacks the ghastly horse and bull killing of the 
latter. The Portuguese dislike blood and cruelty, 
and their bull-fights are most interesting exhibi- 
tions of skill and agility. 

The queen-mother, Maria Pia, lives in a splendid 
villa between Estoril and Cascaes; but she never 
joins in these high jinks. She does not approve 
of such relaxation of Court etiquette, and is never 
seen except driving in semi-state almost, with 
four horses, postillions, and outriders, all immacu- 
lately got up and correct to the smallest detail. 
She is universally popular, especially with the 
humbler classes, and she does much good in an 
unostentatious way. She is a sister of the King 
of Italy. 


THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL: THE 8TH OF 
SEPTEMBER 18565. 


A SUBALTERN’S REMINISCENCE. 


By Captain L 8. A. Herrorp, Author of Stirring Times under Canvas. 


Seay|HE final attack on the Crimean 
“=| stronghold had been decided upon, 
the allies were as ready as they 
could ever be, and the winter was 
coming on. So for a month, in 
preparation for the final blow, a 


feu @enfer, as the French well expressed it, was 


kept up, the Russians in Sebastopol losing, it is 
understood, a thousand men a day. On their 
part the defenders knew that the attack could 
not be well delayed, and they could not be very 
doubtful of the issue, particularly as their strongest 
position had been seriously imperilled by the 
French having taken and occupied the Mamelon 
in front of it. 

Originally, in the division of labour, to the 
French had been assigned the left attack. The 
English had all the right; but, considering the 
great extent of this right, with the small amount 
of English troops available, it had been decided 
that the French, having a much larger force, 
should occupy it also, and the English hold the 
centre, with the Great Redan facing them. Thus 
the Malakhoff, which was on the proper left of 
the Russians’ position, fell to the French. It had 
been early recognised that this Malakhoff fort was 
the key of the position, and the seizers would 


then have the glory of deciding the fate of 
Sebastopol; but our army could not possibly 
undertake more than it could perform. 

It is not necessary to say much about the two 
armies. Not having had any fighting in Europe 
for some time, our superior officers were Penin- 
sular veterans. Rather than be put in command 
of armies afresh, they should have been allowed 
to rest in their homes and wear their well- 
earned laurels, The regimental officers were very 
good, and the men under them were models of 
endurance and pluck. On the French side, 
Pélissier, ‘The Butcher, as his countrymen called 
him, who knew what he wanted, and did not 
hesitate to do it at whatever cost, commanded. 
His infantry of the line was not worth much, 
but the Zouaves were excellent. ‘We will go 
into action together with any of your regiments 
with the utmost confidence,’ they would observe 
to us; ‘mais pour ces poltrons la’—— (pointing to 
the red-trousered gentry); we will only say that 
the words used were not complimentary. 

My regiment, the 90th, formed part of the 
light division, and had its left on the Woronzoff 
road. I had only joined a few days before the 
end of the siege from the depdt in Ireland. 
Thus I all but escaped the fatigues and worries 
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of trench-work. I had come in for one of the 
finest artillery duels ever known; the rapidity 
with which discharge followed discharge, and the 
crushing noise attendant on them, with the explod- 
ing of the shells, formed a very grand effect. 

Numbers of accounts have been written anent 
the Crimean war, but hitherto no detailed de- 
scription has appeared relative to service in ‘the 
trenches.’ Civilians, especially, imagined — that, 
after Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann, to have 
served only in the trenches was to have escaped 
all the fighting, whereas. this service had the 
severest and ‘hardest work during the war. In 
this the second and light divisions shared alike. 
I am speaking of the right attack, on which the 

brunt of the daily fighting fell. 

’ During December 1854 to February 1855 the 
tour of duty of the guards of the trenches lasted 
twelve hours, and that of the pickets twenty- 
four, to say nothing of trudging between the 
camp and the trenches, often in the dark, in the 
earlier part of the winter, with the discomfort of 
rain above and mud beneath, to be followed later 
by snow and frost—occupying not infrequently 
two hours in the loathsome transit. The men 
who came off duty rarely had more than twelve 
hours’ rest before they were again on duty and in 
the trenches, a service so wearing that numbers, 
if they did not actually succumb as they were 
returning to camp, were found dead in their tents, 
or sank lifeless when parading for further duty. 

In the spring of 1855 the hours of duty in the 
trenches came up to twenty-four at a time, the 
tour of duty coming round every third day. 
Reinforcements having arrived from England, the 
trench-works were extended, and became more so 
daily, resulting in an increasingly large number 
of casualties, which, towards the end of the siege, 
rose to some eighty in number. Indeed, in June 
and up to 8th September parts of the trenches 
were veritable slaugliter-yards. 

The work of our men in the trenches involved 
four actions during the siege—repulse of attacks 
on our rifle-pits and trenches in March 1855; 
our capture of the Quarries on the 7th of June, 
the attack on the Redan on the 18th of June 
and again on the 8th of September. Of officers 
killed and wounded in these four operations 
there were eighteen, sixty, ninety, and one hun- 
dred and forty-seven respectively ; while of the 
rank and file there were upwards of four thou- 
sand, taking them together, exclusive of daily 
siege casualties, 

The daily guards of the trenches of the second 
and light divisions (right attack), after parading 
at dusk, marched down to the middle ravine 
which separated our twenty-one gun battery from 
the first parallel of the trenches oceupied by the 
French, where regularly we would find long and 
deep open graves ready to be filled up, as they 
invariably were, with the bodies of those of our 
allies killed in the ensuing twenty-four hours. 


These, and the numerous mounds on the side of 
the ravine, were regarded with gruesome interest 
by our troops going to and coming from the 
trenches, suggestive as they were of what might 
be their fate in a very short time. 

Often during the siege, when, from information | 
received through our spies, a general attack was 
expected, the guards of trenches were ordered to 
stand fast—that is, serve forty-eight hours instead 
of twenty-four. So it was also on the 7th of 
September, when our attack was being prepared, 
and in consequence the Russians might venture 
to be beforehand with us. 

‘You were certainly very lucky to have known 
so little of the days before the fall,’ observed an 
old brother-officer to me the other day. He had 
been twice wounded as one of the stormers of 
the Redan. ‘I can never forget the horrors of 
the trench-work and scenes. Like others, I had 
often pools of blood round me, limbs scattered 
about, &c.; and renewing the experience, too, 
every third day. One day, the 8th of June, in 
the Quarries, my servant Farrel, as he was taking 
my breakfast, which he had brought from camp, 
out of his haversack, was struck in the mouth 
with a bullet, which went down his throat and 
inside him. He fell down on me, deluging me 
with blood, and expired. I did not eat any 
breakfast on that day.’ 

Camp life at night could hardly be described 
as haleyon ; during the last three months of the 
siege hardly any rest was attainable, for nearly 
every night, on hearing a continued rattle of 
musketry for more than a certain time—occasional 
volleys or gun-firing were not paid attention to— 
the alarm and ‘assembly’ would be sounded. 
This happened usually between midnight and 
2 aM. and we remained under arms until day- 
light. Those who came off duty at 8 p.m, had 
but a short night, for it was impossible to sleep 
in the daytime owing to the myriads of flies 
infesting the camp. 

The evening of the 7th of September came. It 
was getting dark, when all the officers of the 
regiment were summoned to the mess-hut. By 
the light of a lantern the senior officer read a 
Division Order just issued. In it we were told 
that the labours of many months were to bear 
fruit ; that it was only a question of hours ; that 
the city was now ready for a final assault, which 
would be made the next day. The Left Brigade 
of the Light Division were to have the high 
honour of storming the Great Redan, while the 
French would attack the Malakhoff at the same 
time. The 90th and 97th were to furnish 
‘ladder’ ‘storming, and ‘working’ parties. Of 
the twenty officers present, the greater part were 
given by name to the storming and ladder 
parties in nearly equal proportions. The ladder 
party were to pick up the ladders, which they 
would find ready in the advanced trench, in 
order to carry them across the open space—a 
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little more than two hundred yards—then lower 
them down in the ditch, and then raise them on 
the other side of it, so as to allow the stormers 
to mount up and pass into the work, our artillery 
having battered down something of the salient 
angle. I breathlessly waited for my name to be 
called out. The ladder party and the stormers 
were now complete; there remained the work- 
ing party. To it Captain Perryn was assigned in 
command, with Lieutenant Rous under him ; then 
I was added. 

I made some remark of disappointment. ‘Oh 
ho! you are not satisfied?’ called out some one 
to me. ‘You would like one of the other 
parties? Have no fear, you will have your belly- 
ful of shot and shell, youngster—more than the 
others perhaps, for the enemy will be fools if 
they do not try to stop your work sharp.’ It 
may not be generally known that the working 
party is intended, when a position is seized, to 
throw up entrenchments, so as to hold it and 
keep the enemy out. 

We then left the hut. My own captain 
(Preston) said, ‘So we are not to be together 
after all; but I will see that you are all right ;’ 
for my baggage had not yet come up from 
Balaklava. ‘Your tent is next to mine, and 
you will feed with me. Perhaps you will give 
me a few minutes to myself now.’ He sent 
for a cousin of his, handed him his keys, and 
gave him minute directions in case of certain 
eventualities. All the evening he was most 
kind, but very grave and thoughtful; and I 
have no doubt that he did not expect to survive 
the morrow. 

In the early morning all the men had been 
distributed. I do not remember the numbers ; 
there was not one company which could show 
anything like half its usual strength. The hospital 
had been weeded, and only one officer was left 
behind to take charge of the camp, he being too 
sick for work. A good supper was to await our 
return, and we marched off laden with ammuni- 
tion and water. 

The ball had commenced. Our batteries were 
busy keeping down the fire of the enemy, who 
naturally did not view with equanimity the 
streams of troops descending to the trenches. Our 
progress was very slow, the route being designedly 
tortuous. Passing behind and around the front of 
the Sailors’ Battery, a gun was fired just over my 
head. I was enveloped by the smoke, and reeled 
from the concussion, but I was able to get on. 
This explosion gave me something to remember 
Sebastopol by; for, two years afterwards, on 
having become deaf with the right ear, I con- 
sulted a surgeon. On poking about the ear he 
found something black. ‘Hallo! why, this is 
gunpowder!’ But I never recovered my hearing, 
even when my ear was cleared, 

After many turns and twists my party arrived 
at the place where we had to await events, the 


trench there having been widened. Here we had 
to huddle together. The noise was terrific. I 
looked around —‘ vit-vit-vit, ‘p-i-n-g, sang the 
bullets; ‘sh’ came the grape; crash and smash 
went the shells, with the ‘r-r-r-r’ of their 
pieces flying about. My curiosity had to le 
moderated ; unseen foes were striking down my 
companions. 

All eyes were turned towards the French on 
our right. They were attacking the Malakhoff 
from the Mamelon—a mound which the Russians 
ought never to have allowed an enemy to seize 
and make use of. The Malakhoff was an enclosed 
work, and if taken, it could thus more easily be 
held against the Russians themselves. Everything 
had been done by them to make the approaches 
difficult, the ground being honeycombed with 
mines, which were fired under the advancing 
French, whole regiments of whom went up into 
the air, the dense columns of smoke continually 
being renewed, Pélissier sent on his men with- 
out intermission, and by force of numbers and 
assurance the defenders were overcome and _ the 
place was gained. 


In our direct front was the Redan, an open 


work, the ground of which sioped towards the 
town, with a deep ravine protecting the left of it. 
In order to seize this most important position and 
take off some of the attention of the enemy, 
our men were despatched to take and occupy 
the Redan. The attack was nothing more nor 
less than a feint. How the stormers and their 
‘supports’ succeeded in entering the Redan at 
the salient angle, driving back the Russians and 
holding the place for three-quarters of an hour, 
fighting for their own right hands, and no one 
to command or direct them, with, from some 
hitherto unexplained cause, no reserves to succour 
the gallant little ‘band ; how the Redan garrison, 
reinforced by the Russians, who found they could 
not retake the Malakhoff, at last drove out our 
men, who had to regain the trenches, I will not 
dwell upon. I will only mention what does not 
seem to be generally known, and what certainly 
was not provided for by our engineers at the 
time—if they were aware of it at all—namely, 
that the attacking party found themselves in 
face of a barrier eight or nine feet high 
running across the Redan, effectually hemming 
them in. 

Our party had meanwhile been quiescent. We 
were now to be of use. In order to draw off the 
fire from our retreating men, the Engineer officers 
ordered out the working parties: ‘Over, and 
continue the sap. Now, sapping is a work 
usually done at night, when the enemy cannot 
see what is done in order to get nearer him, by 
digging a trench, and using the earth and stones 
displaced so as to raise a bank on the side of 
the enemy. To do this effectually and make a 
solid embankment, gabions—large baskets which 
are bottomless—are placed on end side by side 
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and filled with earth ; then long bundles of twigs, 
called fascines, are laid horizontally on the 
gabions, while earth is thrown outside these so 
as to slope outwards. On our way we had to go 
along the advanced trench, which was crowded 
with the troops who had been driven in, Among 
these I recognised one of our captains. He was 
leaning against the bank. ‘Good heavens, Close, 
you are badly hit!’ ‘Oh no, I am all right” ‘But 
your head!’ His face was covered with brains, 
which seemed to be protruding from under his 
hair. It was another man’s brains that I saw. 
Well, we set to work under the Engineers as if 
nothing had happened, filling our gabions and 
putting them in their places. This had the 
desired effect, and the enemy, thinking that we 
were adding insult to injury, turned their pieces 
in our direction, thus allowing the poor fellows 
who were obliged to lag behind to make more 
effort and regain friendly shelter. Many of 
our own men were hit. My captain and the 
senior subaltern had early been knocked over by 
grape-shot, so that I was in command of the 
party. 

Presently the Engineers, not seeing any more 
necessity for our services, ordered us back into 
the trenches. The firing on each side now gradu- 
ally ceased, Both sides were exhausted, and were 
giving their attention to the wounded and killed. 
Leaving a sufficient number of men to guard the 
works, we sadly and wearily made our way to 
camp, passing the surgeons in their shelters. 
They were busily plying their craft, and relieving 
their patients in various ways. On our way back 
we met the Highland Brigade, which was going 
down to the trenches to renew the attack next 
morning, the authorities not knowing what effect 
the taking of the Malakhoff would have on the 
Russians. 

There were very few to eat the supper provided 
for us—not more than four or five, I think. We 
were now able to realise our losses — three 
officers killed, one missing, twelve wounded, and 
four not touched; and I was one of the four. 
When in my tent I slept like a top all night. 
The next morning my servant, a theatrical sort 
of a fellow, burst into the tent: ‘Sir! sir! get 
up; the Russians have evacuated, and Sebastopol 
is in flames!’ Yes, from all the south side of 
Sebastopol proper ascended large columns of 
smoke, with buildings blazing in all directions, 
and on the right one could desery the bridge of 
boats over which the Russians had all night been 
quietly passing their men to the north side of 
the harbour, under the shelter of their fortifica- 
tions there, which were all intact; and now, their 
object being effected, they were breaking the 
bridge up and floating the pieces away. 

While I was gazing at the scene a sergeant 
came up. ‘I have orders, sir, for you to go to 
the Redan and bury the dead’ So, with a 
party armed with shovels, I started across 


country ; and what had taken more than _half-an-» 
hour the day before to gain we reached in ten 
minutes. A clergyman in his surplice read the 
burial-service from the top of the Redan. Then 
the bodies of the Russians and the English 
were brought together from all around and laid 
side by side in the ditch, any bodies of officers 
or non-commissioned officers being sent to their 
regiments, and the parapet was levelled upon 
friend and foe; but not before our soldiers had 
critically examined each Russian’s boots. If these 
were good, in a trice they would be stripped 
off the Muscovite and changed wearers, for they 
were much better and more durable than those 
of our manufacture. 

The going about the Russian works was 
attended with some danger; for, though our 
engineers had been busy cutting connections of 
mines with the voltaic batteries of the defenders 
—I now possess two bits of copper wire covered 
by gutta-percha which had been thus used—they 
might have overlooked some. Among loose 
powder the Russians had dropped about fou- 
gasses, which were small glass phials that, on being 
trodden upon and broken, liberated a certain acid 
and caused mines to explode. Indeed, all day 
and later, small explosions were going on, many 
men losing their lives thereby. 

A cordon of soldiers was drawn around the 
burning town; but this did not stop the French, 
who penetrated everywhere, and looted right and 
left. That day or the next a Zouave appeared 
in our camp, which was the first he arrived at 
after leaving Sebastopol, with a reliquary which 
he had found. It was about the size of a glove- 
box ; the top and sides were of malachite, heavily 
set and ornamented with gold, and inside were the 
relics of some saint. The man wanted three 
hundred frances for his find. It was well worth 
the money; but there was not one of us who 
had twelve golden sovereigns ready, so he went 
off to some other camp. If the Russians saw any 
officers or body of men exposed they would send 
a shell after them from the north side; other- 
wise all was very quiet. 

Our captain was not accounted for until the 
second day after the fall of the place, when, . 
penetrating into some low huts near the dockyard 
on hearing a noise, it was found that the place 
was full of dead and wounded Russians. These, 
thinking that we were going to kill them, tried 
to hide under their beds, and’ one man with a 
musket endeavoured to fire at us. At the 
end of the hut a bit of red was noted, and 
there was our missing captain, Herbert Vaughan. 
Poor fellow! he was delirious almost all the time, 
having been severely wounded, and without food 
and water; but in lucid intervals when in camp 
he told us his story. He had been bayoneted by 
a Russian, and had fallen into the ditch, break- 
ing his leg ; and when a soldier was going to shoot. 
him as he lay, Vaughan, seeing an officer behind 
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the man, made him a masonic sign, which was 
understood. The man’s musket was knocked up, 
and the astonished fellow, with another soldier, 
was made to lift up Vaughan and take him to a 
place of ‘safety. Here a surgeon appeared. He 
would return, he said, in two hours, to take off 
the injured limb. But the Russians had _ too 
much to do, the doctor never came, and Vaughan 
was carried into the hut and forgotten, as were 
all-his fellow-sufferers. He did not long survive 
his transfer to the camp, although there he 
received every attention. Of the three other 
officers that we lost, I am grieved to say that 
Captain Preston was one. 

For many days I was continually going out 
with a party to read the burial-service over 
some one. When the deceased was a Roman 
Catholic I always took some soldier of the same 


faith to read the service over him. The constant 


repetition of the ‘Dead March in Saul’ was found 
so depressing to the wounded that it was for- 
bidden to be played. Gradually those of us who 
were injured were sent home, and the camp 
resumed its wonted look. 

As we have said, the French having won 
what had long been known as the key of the 
position, Sebastopol had fallen, The British 
attack had not been a success—a_ result not 
unexpected. It had served its purpose, although 
it had been terribly mismanaged. It was not 
till ten days after the fall, on a mail coming 
in, that we learnt of a ‘Hero of the 
Redan, when the Times introduced us to 
him. There were many heroes that day no 
doubt, for without any head or any order, com- 


pany officers and their men fought long, until 


they were driven out of the work, All honour 
to these undistinguished ones. 


OUR WEIGHTS AND M 
ARE KEPT 
By W. L. 


HE grocer who weighs out a pound 
of sugar, or the draper who reels 
off a yard of cotton, rarely asks him- 
self how the pound-weight or the 
yard-stick are kept accurate; and 
still less does the purchaser of goods 
remember how all the standards, from the lowest 
to the highest, continue true from year to year 
and from decade to decade. The general public 
hardly ever wonder how it is that the local 
inspector of weights and measures can always tell 
if a pound of sugar is not a pound or a yard 


standards are right?’ is never asked. We assume 
good-naturedly that his weights and measures 


of the atmosphere and the knocks and rubs of 


inspector were left to keep his standards as he 
pleased, they would— slowly maybe, but surely— 
become inaccurate ; and a pound ora yard in one 
place would not then be a pound or a yard in 
another, neither would any pound or yard be the 
true weight or length. What, then, keeps the in- 
spectors’ standards right? and: how do we know 
that our weights and measures are not all going 
to sixes and sevens, or becoming gradually lighter 
and shorter? This article is designed to answer 
these questions. 

Each inspector is in duty bound to visit every 
shop within his jurisdiction at least once a year ; 
and it is the duty of each trader, at the risk of in- 
curring the pains and penalties of the law, to see 
that his weights and measures are kept in proper 


EASURES: HOW THEY 
ACCURATE. 


MANSON. 


order, and to send them to the inspector for ad- 
justment whenever he has any doubt as to their 
accuracy. The inspector keeps in his office a set 
of standards, perhaps several sets; and by com- 
parison with these he corrects the faulty measures 
he may discover, or that may be submitted to 
him. His standards are kept right by comparison 
—the measures of weight at least once in five 
years, and the measures of length at least once in 
ten years—with the Board of Trade standards in 
London, Sometimes, on the application of local 
authorities, the Board of Trade sends officers to a 
convenient centre; and these officers, after duly 
establishing a temporary Board of Trade office, 
proceed to deal with all local standards submitted 
to them. Such an office was set up in Glasgow 
at the beginning of September last; and the 
standards of a large number of Scottish cities, 
burghs, and counties were adjusted and verified. 
Those authorities whose standards were not due 
for adjustment did not require to send theirs in ; 
but several, in order to avoid the expense and 
loss of time entailed by sending them to London, 
perhaps next year, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to have all their standards adjusted and 
verified. 

The Board of Trade standards regulate all the 
weights and measures of the home country, the 
colonies, and several foreign countries. These 
standards are themselves derived from one Im- 
perial Yard-measure and one Imperial Pound- 
weight, which are preserved with a care that 
could hardly be excelled were the constitution of 
the Empire at stake. The yard and the 
pound weight—which are designated the ‘Im- 
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perial Standards’ are kept at the Standards 
Office, Old Palace Yard, Westminster; and, in 
addition to the Imperial Standards, four ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Copies’ of each have been provided for 
by legislative enactment. These are deposited as 
follows: one pair at the Royal Mint; one with 
the Royal Society of London; one in the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich ; and one pair have, for 
absolute safety, been built into the wall of the 
New Palace, Westminster, in a staircase off the 
lobby in which visitors to the House of Commons 
wait their turn to be admitted to the public 
gallery. It is not considered necessary to pre- 
serve the standard of capacity, which is a gallon 
measure in the keeping of the Board of Trade, 
with equal care, as it can be recovered at any 
time from the Standard Pound—ten pounds of 
distilled water at sixty-two degrees Fahrenheit, when 
the barometer stands at 30 inches, being exactly 
one gallon, 

The Imperial Standard Yard is derived from a 
solid bar of gun-metal 38 inches long and 1 inch 
square. Near each end a round hole is sunk to 
the depth of half-an-inch, the distance between the 
two centres being 36 inches, In each hole a gold 
pin is inserted. This pin is one-tenth of an inch 
in diameter, and on its surface three fine lines are 
cut, separate about one-hundredth part of an 
inch, and transverse to the bar. Two similar 
lines are cut across the pin, and parallel to the 
bar, and the measure of the Imperial Yard is the 
distance between the middle transverse line on 
one pin and the middle transverse line on the 
other, the part of each line chosen being the 
point midway between the longitudinal lines— 
that is, the exact centre of the gold pin. The 
composition of this yard-measure is: copper, 16 
oz. ; tin, 24 oz; zine, 1 oz. It was cast in 1845 
by Messrs Troughton & Simms, London; and it 
is absolutely accurate at a temperature of sixty-two 
degrees Fahrenheit. The Imperial Pound is of 
iridio-platinum, cylindrical in shape, nearly 1:35 
inch in height and 1:15 inch in diameter, 
with a groove round it, about ‘34 inch from the 
top. This groove is intended to afford a hold to 
the ivory fork with which the Imperial Standard 
Pound is always lifted. The Parliamentary Copies 
are exactly similar to the Imperial Standards, 
except that there are marks to distinguish the 
different sets. The standards used at Glasgow last 
September were duplicates of the Imperial Stan- 
dards, so that the weights and measures actually 
used by traders are ouly three removed from the 
bits of metal which regulate all the weights and 
measures of the Empire. There is, first, the Im- 
perial Standards ; second, the duplicates and the 
working duplicates, which for all practical purposes 
are the same, as they are compared every time 
the officers leave Westminster or begin the work 
of verification ; third, the inspectors’ standards ; 
and then, of course, the measures used in shops. 
In the case of the working-man’s pint of beer, 


the retail measure is only two removed, as the 
officers’ working standards are compared direct 
with the Imperial Gallon. 

We have now traced the accuracy of the 
measures used in everyday work right up to 
the Imperial Standard Yard-measure and Pound- 
weight. But is there not a danger of the 
Imperial Standards themselves getting lost or 
becoming gradually shorter and lighter? There 
is; but the precautions taken are such that this 
danger is practically non-existent. The present 
Imperial Standards and Parliamentary Copies were 
constructed in 1844-45, the previous Standards 
having been destroyed by fire on 16th October 
1834, These previous Standards were constructed 
in 1758-60, and in July 1891 eight of them— 
four measures of length and four of weight—were 
found by workmen in the House of Commons, 
They were so much injured that they were use- 
less as standards; but they had been recognised 
by Parliament so late as 1824; and although the 
newer Standards had replaced them, and, theoreti- 
cally, they had no existence (the law had stated 
they were lost, and before their recovery could be 
admitted an Act of Parliament would have had 
to be repealed), there was room for much quibbling 
had any one been so inclined. However, it was 
decided, after serious consideration, that they were 
of no legal authority, and the new measures con- 
tinued to be the Imperial Standards, and to be 
preserved as such, The Standards, Imperial 
and Parliamentary Copies, are never touched by 
the naked hand—the perspiration or heat might 
create a chemical action which would render them 
inaccurate—and all repose in specially prepared 
boxes, the keys of which are kept by the most 
responsible officials. Once in ten years the Par- 
liamentary Copies of the yard, and once in five 
years those of the pound, excepting those immured 
at Westminster, are brought together at the Board 
of Trade Offices, and compared, literally with 
microscopic care, with the Imperial Standards ; 
and once in twenty years the Copies are compared 
with the Imperial Standards, and the Imperial 
Standards with the Copies immured at West- 
minster, It is in this once-in-twenty-years com- 
parison that the utility of the Copies buried in 
the wall comes in. 

The length of time which elapses between com- 
parisons, and the many important issues which 
depend on the ceremony, invest it with a dignity 
and interest of no ordinary kind. On the appointed 
day the several officers interested meet on the stair- 
case where the remaining set of Copies is immured. 
The Warden of the Standards is there with the 
Imperial Standards in his custody ; and, after due 
formalities, a workman is called in, who breaks open 
the wall, and discloses a cavity, inside of which 
is found a rough wooden box. Inside this there 
is another box, this time of metal, soldered air- 
and-water-tight. The metal box is broken open, 
and one of mahogany is found. The lid of this 
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is fixed with keyed screws, and sealed above each 
screw. This mahogany box contains the Yard- 
measure carefully wrapped in chemically prepared 
paper, and a silver-gilt box containing the Pound- 
weight, also wrapped in specially prepared paper. 
The yard rests on rollers, placed under it in such 
a way as to prevent flexure of the bar, and 
facilitate its free expansion and contraction in 
variations of temperature. Every standard yard, 
at least when being compared, rests on similar 
rollers. 

The comparisons are made on a table erected 
on the stair, the Yard-measure being verified by 
means of a special arrangement of microscopes. 
The Standard Pound is verified by being placed 
opposite the Parliamentary Copy on a specially 
constructed and very delicate balance. This 
balance is enclosed in a copper case, with a small 
door opposite each scale, and a small window 
opposite the dial which registers the difference 
between the weights. The copper case prevents 
anything outside from affecting the accuracy of 
the balance. The heat from a man’s body, for 
instance, might expand one arm of the balance 
more than another and so render it inaccurate ; 
but the copper, by distributing equally throughout 
the balance any atmospherical change that may 
take place, renders this impossible. When all is 
ready—the balance being ‘out of gear’—the doors 
are opened, the weights lifted with ivory forks and 
placed on the scales, the doors shut, the balance 
put ‘into gear,’ and the difference, as registered 
on the dial, carefully noted. The work over, 
the Standards are replaced in their wrappings and 
boxes, screwed up and sealed, the wall rebuilt, to 
stand for another twenty years, and the result of 
the comparison is reported to Parliament. And, 
curiously enough, if any inaccuracy is found it 
is not rectified. Owing to its construction, the 
length of the Standard Yard could not be altered 
either way; but, in any case, neither the Im- 
perial Standards nor the Parliamentary Copies are 
ever adjusted or corrected. Instead, the amount 
of the inaccuracy is noted and taken into account 
whenever a comparison is made from them. The 
last comparison with the immured copies was 
made in 1892, those present being Mr Chaney, 
Warden of the Standards, and his assistants; Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, President of the Board of 
Trade; Lady Lucy Hicks-Beach; Lord Peel, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and Miss 
Peel; Sir H. G. Caleraft, Secretary of the Board 
of Trade; The Right Hon. D. Plunket, First 
Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works ; Colonel 
W. Carrington, representing the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain; and Mr Chisholm, late Warden of the 
Standards, who has been present at three such 
comparisons, It was found that the immured 
copies were not in any way destroyed, defaced, or 
injured, but were, to all intents and purposes, in 
the same condition as when they were reimmured 
in 1872, the date of the previous comparison. No 


measurable change was found in the length of the 
Standard Yard ; but the Standard Pound appeared 
to have lost 0°00230 grain since 1855, and the 
Board of Trade recommended that a new weight 
should be verified and legalised. As indicating 
the extremely exact nature of the operations, it 
may be mentioned that any difference approaching 
to one fourteen-millionth part of a pound or one 
twelve-thousandth part of a yard can be ascer- 
tained. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the subject 
further. If by any possibility the Imperial 
Standards were lost or spoiled, they could be 
replaced by the verification and legalising of any 
pair of the Parliamentary Copies. But if—and 
this is a wild flight of the imagination indeed— 
our civilisation so far collapsed or our precau- 
tionary measures so far failed to serve their 
purpose that all our Standards were lost, they 
could not, technically speaking, be replaced. 
Learned men can, with the help of a pendulum 
and a watch, and by other means, construct a 
yard-measure that is as absolutely accurate as is 
necessary ; but if the Standard did not exist they 
would have no means of proving that the two 
were the same length. However, circumstances 
that would make such an expedient necessary are 
fit material for the romancist of the wildly im- 
probable rather than for the sober descriptive 
writer. 


REMEMBERED BEST OF ALL 


Wuen I’m looking back across the time-worn pages 
Of the book of years one face I always see, 
Just one gentle face that alters not nor ages, 
But seems now and evermore the same to me. 
I can feel a loving hand in mine entwining, 
When my faltering childish steps were fain to fall, 
With its watchful eyes like stars upon me shining— 
Tis the face that I remember best of all! 


When I look around, and memory is bringing 
Back again the echoed songs of long ago, 

Songs that ever down the halls of Time are ringing, 
Songs that set my listening youthful heart aglow— 
All the visions bright of years gone by they bring me, 
And they seem to hold my spirit in their thrall, 
But the simple air a dear voice used to sing me 

Is the song that I remember best of all ! 


When I dream of all the gladness that has blest me, 
And the sunshine that has made life’s pathway bright, 
When I long from all the toil of earth to rest me, 
Till the dawning of the day that knows no night, 
I remember all the love the years have taught me, 
And the happiness that filled them I recall ; 
But a mother’s love and all the joy it brought me 
Is the love that I remember best of all! 
Curton Bincuam. 
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